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T has been said that in the beginning God cre- 
ated man in His own image, and man has ever 
Since been returning the compliment by creating 
(0d in his. It 1s 1imposs1ihle that it should be other- 
wise, for our 1deas about God are in direct propor- 
tion to our capacity for seli-knowledge. It 1s surely 
a seli-evident proposition that we know and can 
know nothing about God except as we read Him mn 
tne universe and in our own souls. 

\What do we mean by the word *God'? TI admit 
that no definition can be completely satisfactory, 
for to define 1s to limit, and we are now discussing 
the illimitable; but 1t 1s most desirable to obtain 
a working definition of the terms we customarily 
employ in theology or in anything else. The word 
God” has stood, and still stands, tor many differ- 
ent and conflicting 1deas, but to present-day 
thought and experience 1t must at least stand for 
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T7 has been said that in the beginning God cre- 

ated man in His own image, and man has ever 
since been returning the compliment by creating 
God in his. It 1s imposstble that it should be other- 
wise, for our ideas about God are in direct propor- 
tion to our capacity for selt-knowledge. It is surely 
a self-evident proposition that we know and can 
know nothing about God except as we read Him in 
the universe and in our own souls. 

What do we mean by the word *God"”? I admit 
that no definition can be completely satisfactory, 
for to define 1s to limit, and we are now discussing 
the illimitable; but it 1s most desirable to obtain 
a working definition of the terms we customarily 
employ in theology or in anything else. The word 
*God” has stood, and still stands, for many differ- 
ent and conflicting 1deas, but to present-day 
thought and experience 1t must at least stand for 
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the uncaused Cause of all existence, the unitary 
principle in all multiplicity . . . the fundamental 
unity of the things which do appear and of which 
we ourselves are a part. In other words, to beheve 
in the universe 1s to believe in God. We cannot 
help it; it is 1imposstble to disbelieve in God, for by 
the use of the word *God” we mean, at the very 
least, that without which the universe would not 
be a universe at all. The most convinced atheist 
that ever lived must have affirmed God in the act of 
denying Him, for to affirm or deny anything 1s to 
appeal to our experience of the universal order. It 
is just as imposstble to disbelieve in God as it 1s to 
disbelieve in our own existence. If we believe in 
our own existence, ipso facto, we believe in- God. 
This may not amount to very much, but 1t 1s the 
starting ground for all theology, philosophy, and 
Science. We may not use the name, but the as- 
Sumption 1s absolutely necessary. The word "God" 
means that which is implied in all being and order 
s0 far as we have experience of them. There 1s 
just one reality we never can get away from, the 
reality behind all phenomena, and which 1s finding 
express1on in the universe. In this reality we hve 
and move and have our being. In this position we 
have the bare bones, so to speak, of any satisfactory 
doctrine of God. 

The Old Theology was concerned mainly with 
man and his sin: the newer point of view, which is, 
after all, the older and truer, 1s mainly concerned 
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with God and His purpose. . . . This older point of 
view took tor granted that man was a loathsome 
creature, a mere worm, an undeserving rebel, and, 
even at the best, a monument of God's forbearance 
and grace. It insisted that man was deserving of 
utter reprobation, and would have received it but 
for the redeeming work of Christ. And yet this 
point of view was really a very conceited one. It 
made man 80 all-important in the universe that God 
could hardly think of anything else but the trouble 
he had caused. The radical detect of this older 
point of view was that it made theology homocen- 
tric, It corresponds to the Ptolemaic astronomy 
which regarded the universe as geocentric. That 
point of view has now got to give way to one more 
in harmony with our presentday knowledge of the 
vastness and complexity of this wonderful universe 
in which our earth is but a speck in space. Instead 
of thinking 80 much about humanity, and 1ts de- 
pravity, and the necessity for getting right with the 
Sovereign Judge, we have now to ask, and try as 
well as we can to discover, what God 1s doing by 
means of this great and mysterious universe. 

Why, then, is there a universe at all? Why a 
finite consciousness of existence? Why this age- 
long cosmic process? Why the struggle and pain, 
the supersession of lower by higher forms of being ? 
Why are things $0 unideal, so far as our experience 
goes? Where does the responsthility rest, and 
what 1s the purpose behind it all? These are ques- 
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tions which the human mind has been asking since 
thought began, and, although no complete reply 
has been furnished to them, our own experience of 
what 1s highest and best has not left us entirely in 
the dark concerning them. In the endeavor to find 
an answer to them I have found myselft thrown 
back upon a philosophy which 1s older than Chris- 
tianity itself, and which, in one form or another, 
has iound express1on in different ages and climes, 
not only in men's thinking, but in their devotional 
exercises. At least five thousand years ago the 
tundamental principle of this philosophy was enun- 
clated as clearly as 1t can be stated today. It is that 
this finite unverse—finite to our consciousness, 
finite to a finite mind—1s one means to the self-ex- 
press10n and selt-realization of God. To all eter- 
nity God 1s what He 1s, the unchanging reality 
which underlies all phenomena, but it will take Him 
to all eternity to manitest what He 1s even to Him- 
Self. This may sound like an abstract metaphysical 
Speculation, but it 1s something much more than 
mere $peculation; 1t 1s, to my mind, not only the 
most satisfactory hypothesis for-an understanding 
of the cosmic process, but also supplhes the only 
reasonable sanction for human morality. When 1 
Say that the universe, as we know 1t, 18 a means to 
the self-realization of God, I know I am taking a 
point of view which 1s vastly different from that of 
the conventional theology of our time, but 1t 1s the 
point of view that will have to be taken 1t our the- 
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ology 1s to be brought into harmony with the rest 
of our knowledge. You can illustrate what I mean 
trom your own individual experience. You may 
know yourselt to be brave and true; you may know 
it as really now as you will ever know it; but you 
will know it, or manitest it to yourself in a fuller 
way, 1t you are called upon to advance in front of a 
firing line or to encounter the hostile opinion of a 
whole community for standing by something which 
you believe to be the truth. Is this not what 1s hap- 
pening all our life through? We are bringing into 
manitestation the latent posstbilities of our own 
nature, and we are doing $0 by being subject to the 
pressure of limitation and compelled to effort and 
Sacrifice. Without this experience the manifesta- 
tion could not be made. Granting, then, that what 
we know of God 1s what we read in our own high- 
est, does this principle throw no light upon the 
cosmic process? To be sure it does. The universe 
is God expressing His potentialities, which are in- 
finite. God is uttering Himself through the unt- 
verse as a whole, and through you and me in par- 
ticular. And it is not arrogant for us to say that, 
SO far as our present experience goes, the highest 
reach of the self-manitfestation of God on this plane 
of being has been in the self-sacrifice of His chil- 
dren at the call of the common good. To view the 
Subject in this way exalts human nature, and ren- 
ders it sacred by making it the vehicle of a divine 
purpose which reaches immeasurably beyond any- 
thing to which we have at present attained. 
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What 1s the relation of God to human personality 
and to the great and important subject of human 
emancipation irom all that we at present feel to be 
a disability or hindrance to our upward progress— 
in a word, to redemption? I am always reluctant to 
use words which may be understood in a different 
Sense from that which 1 intend. There may be 
Some such risk with this word, redemption,” and I 
therefore pause to say that by redemption I mean 
the deliverance of mankind from everything that 
limits him and separates him from perfect union 
with the highest ot all, whatever that may be. 

So far, then, our position implies the belief that 
the ultimate Self of the universe is God. I cannot 
hope to carry you all with me in making that state- 
ment, but I see no escape from it. By the selt of 
any man I should understand his total conscious- 
ness of being. It there be any other consctousness 
which knows more of the universe in relation to him 
than he does himself, that consciousness ought to 
he regarded as his own deeper selft because 1t in- 
cludes his selt-consciousness. Now, there can be 
nothing in the universe outside of God. God 1s the 
all-inclusive consciousness, and, therefore, the Self 
beneath all selves. When people ask me whether 1 
think God 1s personal, I can only answer that if 
God be not more than personal He is not God. His 
being must include all that we mean by human 
personality, and infinitely more. 


(To be continued in November 1ss1e. ) 
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Principle the Guide 
I. 
By Eugene Del Mar. 


HE material or physical is temporary and chang- 

ing. - [ts manifestations vary incessantly, and of 
the physical, atoms alone remain unchanged. Atoms 
are invistble and intangible; and all aggregates of 
atoms are 1in unceasing change and activity. All mani- 
testations of life are forever being transformed. Re- 
lation to environment 1s eternally inconstant. 

No two appearances are ever exactly alike. No two 
leaves, plants, or animals, are 1dentical in form or 
appearance. No experience 1s the exact counterpart 
of another. There is no exact duplication or repet1- 
tion in physical nature. 

In all this unceasing and eternal ferment, what in- 
fallible guide may be followed? Is there no fixity, no 
finality? Must one forever be tossed about in uncer- 
tainty? Or is there that to which one may cling with 
Safety, Security * 

An infallible guide is constant and invariable, eter- 
nal and unchangeable; yet nowhere in the world of 
appearances, or the material world, are these require- 
ments satisfied. As experiences are never exactly 
duplicated, of itself experience is not a satisfactory 
criterion. 

Truth alone is eternal, and principle only may be 
relied upon as a sure and unfailing guide. Principle 
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is basic and fundamental; it is the essence of all that 
exists; it 1s the-Being, the Substance, that manitests 
itself in material and physical forms. It 1s principle 
alone that places the temporary and transient in its 
true perspective. 

Principle 1s the Unity that underlies and combines 
all diversity ; that constitutes the vitality of all condi- 
tions and environments; that is the common denomina- 
tor of all life, and the vital root of all existence. And 
yet Unity of Principle ever shows forth in diversity of 
appearance or manifestation. 

Principle 1s abstract and formless, esoteric and in- 
tangible, invisible and spiritual. Principle appeals to 
the understanding. It may be comprehended but not 
imaged. Principle 1s Being, Truth, God. It 1s un- 
changeable and immutable; and must be regarded as 
Perfect and Absolute. 

What may be imaged 1s the mental conception, 1dea 
or express1on of Principle. Mental ideas, concepts 
and images, are the expressions of principle, but they 
are esoteric and subjective, and visible only to the 
mind that images them. They receive their form from 
the individual Soul, and assume such changing form 
as that Soul impels. They are always relative to the 
individual point of view, and condition of develop- 
ment. While they expand and broaden constantly, 
they never attain the Perfect or Absolute. 

The material or physical is the manifestation of 
Principle, the outward existence of the inner Princi- 
ple and its express1on. Manifestation 1s exoteric, rela- 
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tive and changing. Through infinite diversity of tem- 
porary appearance, it evinces the essential Unity of 
Eternal Being. 

Principle 1s, exists and manifests. Principle is Uni- 
versal Spirit, 1t 1s expressed mentally, and manifested 
physically or - materially. Primarily, man 1s s$piritual, 
his mind 1s the express10n of Spirit, and his body 1s its 
physical manifestation. Principle 1s unchanging; but 
its express10ns and maniftestations change unceasingly, 
although they always bear definite and exact relation 
to each other. 

At all times, nature offers exactly what one 1s will- 
ing and able to receive. lhe key to all knowledge 
and all wisdom 1s Principle. Since there 1s only Prin- 
ciple, and its express1ons and manifestations, one must 
follow one or the other of these. To the extent that 
he accepts appearance as the guide, does he close him- 
self to the understanding of Principle. 

All principles are universal. A Principle that 1s 
operative at one time, 1s operative at all times under 
s1milar conditions. If at any time, or, under any con- 
ditions, one's formulation of Principle 1s an expres- 
$10n of the truth, then it 1s an express1o0n of truth at 
all times and under all conditions. 

It is necessary to accept, without reserve, the un- 
changeableness and consistency of Principle—of God. 
Without this unqualified acceptation, Principle has no 
meaning. . Principle 1s unfailing. It takes heed neither 
of time nor place, of size nor bulk, of person nor thing. 
Equality is one of its attributes. Principle operates 
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with the same precision whether concerned with saint 
or sinner, rich or poor, high or low. The sun $hines 
alike upon the just and the unjust. 

A Principle that applies to one, applies to all. It it 
is beautiful for one to give, 1t 1s equally beautiful for 
another to give. If giving 1s. essential and indispens- 
able to receiving, each one's giving 1s essential and in- 
dispensable to his receiving. If honesty 1s the best 
policy for some people, 1t 1s the best policy for all peo- 
ple. Principles that apply to one person, apply to all 
Persons. 

Because one 1s unable at once to understand the full 
operation of a Principle, 1s no logical reason for re- 
Jecting it. One's understanding is measured by his 
growth or development. Inability to explain what one 
has not vet reached, does not warrant or justify a re- 
jection of the truth beyond his immediate grasp. 

One need have no fear of logical consequences,” 
which Huxley regards as *the scarecrows of fools 
and the beacon lights of wise men.” If it be a Prin- 
ciple that all conditions answer a beneficent pur- 
pose, there is neither qualification nor exception 
to this. One need not be concerned about death, 
earthquakes, disasters, railway accidents, or mur- 
ders. If, at present, he cannot explain all these 
conditions satisfactorily, he can at least be mag- 
nanimous enough to admit that he 1s not omnis- 
cient. If the Principle is true, the explanation will 
evolve as one 1s prepared to accept it. 

A *Life of Principle” is a life guided by Principle 
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incessantly. The one who lives such a life, thinks and 
acts trom the standpoint of the Eternal; he lives the 
truth for the sake of the truth, for the beauty and 
grandeur that such a life confers. Principle makes no 
compromise with the truth. The one who 1s guided by 
Principle knows that the truth endures equally for the 
benefit of all, and that whatever temporary and out- 
ward effect it may have upon the thoughts of others, 
its enduring advantages far outweigh any transitory 
inharmonies 1t may provoke. 

The gist of a hfe guided by Principle 1s this: Life 
is a Unit, One and Inseparable. Principles are univer- 
sal and beneficent. Whatever experience may come 
to one 1s of essential value and advantage to him, and 
therefore 1s of essential value and advantage to every 
one. Whatever, from the point of view of the Self— 
the individual Soul—1s best for one to do, 1s best for 
tim to do from the point of view of every other Self. 

There 1s but one question to consider :—lIs this the 
course of action dictated by Principle? If s0, 1t must 
be followed. Principle 1s not only the one cons1istent 
guide, but eternally and universally it is beneficent in 
its operations. One can know this only when he con- 
sciously follows its guidance. Then he 1s not con- 
cerned with mere appearance, for he sees through ap- 
pearance back to the truth or principle of which it 1s 
a manifestation. 

One 1s consistent in thought and act 1f he live a life 
of Principle. There 1s no *wobbling.” One cannot 
promote harmony through sacrifice of Principle. Such 
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a course places additional burdens upon - the future. 
While 1t may eliminate the temporary appearance of 
outward discord, it cannot produce permanent peace 
or harmony. Enduring peace 1s dependent upon the 
unceasing observance of Principle. 

To have peace and harmony, one must be cons1s- 
tent and sincere. He may deceive others for a time, 
but he never decetives the Self, nor can he escape from 
the Self. A problem 1s solved only by considering 
and understanding it. It may be easier to do nothing 
at the moment, but the effort required for its solu- 
tion and the wisdom resulting therefrom, repays amply 
what it costs. By refraining from action, one post- 
pones his greater wisdom and his greater happiness, 
and he continues to receive the hampered and inhar- 
monious consequences of evading the problems that 
belong to the moment; and which, sooner or later, 
he must solve. 

When the habit of thinking and acting according 
to principle 1s formed, 1t 1s much easter to live in ac- 
cordance with Principle than not. One goes with 


the tide of natural or divine law in conforming to 


Principle, while any other course. of action involves 
a struggle against the currents. 


(To be continued in November 1ssue. ) 
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Those who bring sunshine into the lives of others 
cannot keep it from themselves. —J/. M. Barrie. 
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The World is on the Up-Grade 


By the Rev. Thomas B. Gregory. 


ISTORY is full of optimism. As Macaulay once 

remarked: "No man who 1s correctly informed 
as to the past will be disposed to take a morose or 
despondent view of the present.” 

To know history 1s to be prepared to agree with 
the proposition that today is the fairest that the world 
has ever seen. 

There never was a "Golden Age” of the past; there 
is a Golden Age—and that Golden Age 1s right now. 

Clear as day 1s the fact that the world is growing 
not only w1iser, but better. 

Since the time of the mailed barons and their tour- 
naments, the human animal has been greatly im- 
proved, both in $size and strength. 

There 1s more health in the world today than ever 
before. Germans, Englisghmen, Americans, are, man 
for man, physically more perfect than were the ancient 
Greeks, Romans and Egyptians. 

Intellectually the human advance 1s wonderful! Tt 
is quite true that, as thinking machines, the brains of 
certain Greeks of the age of Pericles have never been 
Surpassed; but the brain of the schoolboy today has 
facts of which Plato and Aristotle never dreamed. 

The laws of nature, of which the ancients knew 
nothing, are now the common carriers of our wonder- 
ful civilization. The empire of darkness has been 
pushed back, and where once the fanes of fear and 
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terror reared themselves stand the temples of knowl- 
edge, from which light goes forth to the ends of the 
earth. 

The slave stands up a man. Democracy 1s every- 
where a rising flood. The old hes about kings and 
the nobility are either Uead or dying, and every day 
but serves the better to show how wise was the 
great Frenchman who said: *Privileges perish, but 
the people are eternal.” 

The people! How they are looming up in all civil- 
ized lands, teeling anew their power and. using that 
power for the establisghment of justice and equal rights 
among men ! 

But what about the world's moral condition ? 

"Are we any nearer the millennium than men were 
a thousand years ago?” 

If by the millennium 1s meant : a finer sense of jus- 
tice between man and man, a livelier realization of 
the brotherhood truths, a profounder appreciation of 
the beauty and worth of civic virtue, and the lite, 
public and private, that is the embodiment of such 
virtue, then there 1s no disputing the fact that 
we are slowly, but surely, going onward and up- 
ward. 

The average man of this year 1s morally a better 
man than was the average man of any previous time. 

His thought 1s finer, and his daily lhfe 1s, upon the 
whole, kindher and cleaner. 

New York, Chicago, Paris and London are a long 
way from being New Jerusalems, but 1f a resident 
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of old Rome, or Babylon, or Athens, or Carthage could 
be raised up and permitted to see the life of the mod- 
ern Cities, he would, in all probability, come to the 
conclus1on that humanity has got a peg or two higher 
up the mountain. 

About the political, commercial and social life of 
the twentieth century there is much to deplore, but 
to be encouraged you have only to read Thucydides, 
Livy or Tacitus to see how it was with the foremost 
nations of antiquity when those nations were at their 
best. 

Beyond a doubt the world is on the up grade. The 
ascent 1s slow, but 1t 1s steady—and there 1s no room 
for any sort of pess1mistic whining. 

= - 56 
Keep out of the Past. It 1s lonely 
And barren and bleak to the view ; 
Its fires have grown cold, and its stories are old ; 
Turn, turn to the Present,—the New. 


Today leads you up to the hilltops 
That are kissed by the radiant sun ; 

Today shows no tomb; life's hopes are in bloom, 
And Today holds a prize to be won. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul. —M. E. Henley. 
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Editorial 


W 1 this number THE OPTIMIST begins a 
new year. The magazine has lived its 
name, and the result is it has been a success from 
the beginning. With such a record there is no difh- 
culty in $speaking the word of success to all sub- 
sCribers. For this purpose we have established at 
headquarters a Mid-day Concentration Club. All 
subscribers to *©The Optimist” are members of this 
club. Every day at twelve o'clock we send the 
message of Health, Happiness, Harmony and Suc- 
cess. There is wonderful power in concentrated 
thought for bringing about the realization of desire. 
When this 1s more fully understood 1t will become 
the method by which first the individual and then 
humanity in general, will be lifted out of the bond- 
age of sickness, sorrow, inharmony and poverty. 
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All members of the club are expected to unite 
with us at the noon hour in concentration upon the 
thought as given each month in the magazine. If 
the time chosen 1s one in which you are unavoid- 
ably engaged in s8ome industry, then take the 
thought with you into the work, whatever it may 
be. Concentration does not always mean physical 
inactivity. Doing work well and joyously is con 
centration, but to work while the mind is worry- 
ing over the past or apprehensive of the future is 
a scattering of forces and 1s not productive of de- 
Sirable resnlts. Work 1s not well done when the 
mind 1s occupied with thoughts of sickness, sorrow, 
inharmony or poverty. The mind 1s not capable of 
expressing its best until it 1s freed from bondage. 
To know that you are working harmoniously with 
a great number of persons all thinking the same 
thoughts at the same hour 1s in 1tselt a power. 

This is an unselfish work, for each one does his 
part in making up the great Ocean of Thought 
Power which redounds to the good of all. The 
more freely he gives to the whole, the more freely 
he draws trom 1t. 

While a party of friends were travelling in Nor- 
mandy we stopped off at the little village of Les 
Andelys. We were told of a wonderful spring over 
which is supposed to preside the spirit of the Good 
Ste. Clotilde. It is an unquestionable fact that *the 
maimed, the halt and blind” have come to this 
Spring and have been entirely healed by bathing in 
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its waters. The healing properties are not in the 
water. By analys1s it is found to be similar to the 
waters ot other springs in the vicinity. Then in 
what does the curative principle lie? When Clo- 
tilde was in the body she was always to be found 
wherever there was suffering, ready to bind and 
Soothe and heal. She was $0 successful in her min- 
istrations that she was accredited with supernatural 
powers. The s$spring to which we were conducted 
was the one from which she drew all the water she 
used. When $she was *stricken unto death,” her 
people were in deep distress, tor who would now be 
their helper? Seeing their great sorrow, she told 
them that the power was from God, and He would 
cause the water of the Spring to heal all who would 
bathe in 1t in faith. 

This was the establischment of a Thought Center 
for healing. The water in 1tself has nothing to do 
with the healing. It 1s s1mply the "outward and 
visible sign” of the inward and invisible thought 
and faith. The 1gnorant put their faith in the s1gn, 
and s0 make it necessary to visit the place in per- 
Son and bathe in the water. Did they but under- 
stand the law they could remain at home, bathe in 
the Thought Spring which they helped to create 
and even greater results would be realized, because 
more permanent. 

In this enlightened age people are just beginning 
to understand the power of thought. As a result, 
we have many modern inventions and discoveries, 
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one of which 1s the Marconi system. A peculiarity 
of the system 1s that only such messages can be 
carried as are attuned to the instrument. This law 
1s really the bas1s for all that is accomplished by the 
process called Mental Healing. There must be har- 
monious relations established between the transmit- 
ter and recetver, 1. e., between the healer and pa- 
tient. Where a number meet, either in person or 
on the purely mental plane, there is no better 
method tor bringing about the desired harmony 
than for all to dwell upon the same thought. Per- 
Sons can be together mentally, even though sepa- 
rated by great distances. 

The M. D. C. C. begins with several hundred 
members. From the thought-force created, each 
one draws his own. The more unselfish each one 
is in the work, the stronger magnet does he become 
for drawing to himselt Power to realize his desires. 
**The whole cosmic process 1s one long incarnation 
and uprising of the being of God from Itselt to 
itself.” That is, —God-the-Creator is constantly 
Showering upon God-the-created, the blessings of 
all desirable, true conditions. Concentration does 
not change the God-the-Creator side, but only 
brings into activity the consciousness of recerving 
or possessing on God-the-Created side. - Since we 
are one with God, then there is no separation, and 
we, the Created, have full and free access to the All. 
*Humanity is God viewed from below; Divinity 1s 
humanity viewed from above.” The thought of 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


Separateness 18 a centrifugal force, often throwing 
from us the things and conditions which we wish 
to attract. The thought of unity 1s love, the centri- 
petal force drawing to us all that harmonizes with 
love. There 1s no real freedom to him who recog- 
nizes only his finiteness, for that is the old idea of 
God and man. It 1s the God-man, the man who 
knows of his oneness with the Infinite, who can 
fully realize his freedom from bondage. The nearer 
we come to this realization, the nearer we are to 
freedom. *For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed to us. For the 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manitestation of the sons of God. . . . The creature 
<hall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

Let us come together then, for the purpose of 
realizing our true relationship to the Infinite 
Source of all Good, and we shall find that we do not 
need to struggle for freedom. Our fetters are selt- 
imposed, and when this true relationship 1s realized 
they will of themselves drop away. The Fall is a 
coming from the Infinite to the finite. To know 
ourselves 1s to realize our Source, and thus see the 
finite at one with the Infinite. 
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I prayed for deliverance, and to prove the efficacy 


of prayer, I became my own dehliverer. 
— Muriel Strode. 
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The Torch 


By Jessie Gertrude Schindler. 


Oh, blaze the trail before me—hold the torch! 
I see the mountain-top alight with day's red glow. 
But hidden 1s the path, obscured the march 
That brings me to the land of sunlight, where no 
foe 
To heart or mind or purpose shuts my way. 


No foe? And yet I feel that were it not 
For that which makes life hard and tried and 
bitter, 
The soul's awakening, life's high places, fraught 
With such sure beauty and with music sweeter 
Than the music of the spheres, were all as play. 
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I know of no more encouraging fact than the un- 
gquestionable ability of a man to elevate his life by 
conscious endeavor. It is something to be able to 
paint a particular picture, or to carve a statue, and 
S0 make a few objects beautiful; but it is far more 
glorious to carve and paint the very atmosphere and 
medium through which we look. —T horeau. 

* IX * 


We never know for what God 1s preparing us 1n 
His schools. Our business 1s to do our work well 
in the present place, whatever that may be. 

—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 
Piety 


AST Sunday several persons, including myself, 
went over to Cambridge to hear a sermon by 
Samuel McChord Crothers. I do not prefix the Rev. 
because the minister (I use the word minister where 
I am sure it rightfully belongs). prefers that it should 
be omitted. 1 wish I could reproduce, for the readers 
of THE OPTIMIST, the sermon verbatim, but all I can 
do 1s to give a brief sketch as I remember it. His 
text was: *©For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
Piety, in modern times, seems hke something re- 
moved from strong forces. It is not a term used to 
express power. This was not always so0. With the 
early Romans, Piety indicated the union of many vir- 
tues :—a thoroughly wholesome, vigorous mind. The 
things which the Roman believed had, to him, their 
roots in the Great Divine Order. Piety was expressed 
in their relations to the family, to society and to the 
State, and for this reason had a filial virtue. This 
understanding of the deeper and fuller meaning of 
piety gives permanence to our relation to the world 
about us. Conditions may change, and we may 
change our ideas regarding Life and 1ts operations in 
the world, but these seeming changes are all working 
together that we may eventually realize one triumph- 
ant Brotherhood. 
Paley gives us a little different interpretation of 
this Infinite relationship. He $seems to find every- 
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where the evidence of exact design. Everything is 
placed just right. Pain was designed that we might 
appreciate pleasure. There are many diseases, but 
most of them are not mortal and are designed in order 
that we may be more careful of health, while mortal 
d1seases make us more ready to die. 

The modern man questions and asks: *Shall we 
Submit?” He objects to resignation. He feels that 
we have behind us Divine Power and Divine Lite. 

There 1s something remarkable in the way that all 
rivers run to the sea. Water does not need a hand to 
direct it in the way it should run. Jacob said to his 
son Reuben: *Unstable as water, thou shalt not ex- 
cel,” and yet it 1s by virtue of the water's instability 
that it finds its way to the Sea which is its source as 
well as its goal. 

Is it only in water, fire and earthquake that we see 
power? What of the father love and mother love? 
What of high hopes and faith and the love of beauty 
that we find in our hearts? One who studies life as 
the Geologist studies the earth knows that there 1s 
power in these :—Divine Power, great Creative En- 
ergy. Not something that for a moment ts and then 
passes away. All power 1s eternal. All power 1s a 
welling up of Divine Energy. 

We are living today in a world filled with power. 
There are no servants, no slaves. All are working to 
understand the power of mastery. Love, taith, love of 
the beautiful are all powers executing themselves— 
prophets fulfilling themselves. 
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God hath given us love, faith and a sound mind, and 
there 1s nothing we desire which cannot be realized. 
The power to realize, to change undesirable condi- 
tions, to live the Ideal and make it the Real, 1s within 
ourselves: we become consc1ous of it not by conform- 
ing to that which 1s, but by transforming what is to 
what it ought to be. —C. E. C. N. 
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Whence runnest thou? Thy heaven 1s in thee! 
Seek 1t elsewhere, God's face you'll never see. 
Why travel over seas to find what 1s so0 near? 
Love is the only good; love and be blessed here. 
—Paulus Silentiarivs. 
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There is no duty we $0 much under-rate as the 
duty of being happy. By being happy we $sow 
anonymous benefits upon the world, which remain 
unknown even to ourselves. 

—#R, L. Stevenson. 


The glory of life is to love, not to be loved; to 
give, not to get; to serve, not to be served. To 
be a strong hand in the dark to another in the time 
of need; to be a cup of strength to a human soul 


in a crisis of weakness, is to know the glory of 
life. —Rev. Hugh Black. 
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What you are thunders s0 loud in my ears that 1 
do not hear what you say. —fEmerso0n. 
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Worth While 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


It 1s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song, 

But the man worth while 1s the one who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 

For the test of the heart 1s trouble, 
And it always comes with the years,— 

And the smile that 1s worth the praises of earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you astray— 
And without or within—no voice- of sin 
Is Inring your soul away. 
But it's only a negative virtue 
[Until it 1s tried by fire; 
And the life that is worth the honor of earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 
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By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strite, 

The world's highway 1s cumbered today ; 
They make up the sum of lite. 

But the virtue that conquers pass10n, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile ; 

It is these that are worth the homage of earth, 
For we find them but once in a while. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 
Faith 


AITH stands as a beautiful woman in the midst of 

desolation and ruin. The flood rises about her 
most menacingly, washing the lone rock on which she 
Stands, and threatening to sweep her away. She 
does not know but the resting place for her teet may 
become engulfed,—the flood looks threatening,—yet 
She fears not. In the calm depths of her eyes I read: 


'*] will not fear. 

For naught of 1lIl can me befall. 

Should this rock-footing, still so firm, 
Be covered over by the tide, 

I will walk forth upon the flood, 

As did the fearless Nazarene. 

I cannot be o'erwhelmed; I stand secure 
But should I need to sally forth, 

The waters of the sea stand high 

In walls, on either s1de, to let me pass; 
The restless waves bear my light tread ; 
Or I mount up on wings 

And go in safety on my way.” 


Darkness may obscure the scene, and Faith be hid- 
den for a time; but, when the clouds of night are 
chased away, we find her still triumphant, her strong 
features beaming with. the warm hues of the rising 
morn. 

Faith dwells in confidence and assurance forever. 
Faith never fails. 

—Sheldon Leavitt in Sept. No. of Thought.” 
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THE METAPHYSICAL CLUB 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 


Orgamzed in 1894. 


Largest Center for New Thought Books in 
the East. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


FREE READING RooM. 


LECTURE HALL FoR RENTAL. 


The Order of the White Rose Publications 


CLAIRVOYANCE—Cloth bound; price, $1.50 (reduced from 
$2.00). *All students will do well to study this excellent 


volume.”—IH. /. Colulle. 

*It 1s a revelation.”—Light. 

*Best work on the subject.'—Mind. 
*Marvelous—Epoch-making.”—Lillan Whiting. 

EASY LESSONS IN OCCULT SCIENCE. Price, 5o cts. 
PSYCHOMETRY. The first and only book which teaches 
the science $0 that you can practice it. Price, 50 cts. 
REALIZATION. How to enter the super-conscious and be 

a Yogis. Price, 50 cts. 
AURAS AND COLORS. Third edition, ready October 1. 
Price, 50 cts. 
THE GREAT SECRET AND OTHER OCCULT STO- 
RIES. New. Price, 50 cts. 
Make moneys payable to 
J. C. F. Grumbine, 25 Strathmore Road, Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. MARY EMERSON JACKSON 


Practitioner and Teacher. 
4%6 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Patients received daily from 9 to 2. Very successful in 
Absent Treatments. Practical Talk, Wednesdays, 11.00 A. M. 

Mrs. Jackson lectures and gives private instruction; also 
receives into her home patients desiring rest and treatment. 


Address: 
486 Boylston Street, Boston, or 


41 Lyndhurst Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Tel., Back Bay 21846 and Dorchester 1212-2. 


HOTEL NOTTINGHAM 
Copley Square, 
Boston. 


OPPOSITE HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS. 


A High Class Family and Transient Hotel. 


RESTAURANT ON EUROPEAN PLAN. 
MoDERATE PRICES. 


FRANCIS HOWE, Manager. 
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KATHERINE B. PRIDE, PS. D. 
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Metaphysician 


Treatments given with Instruction in New Psy- 
chology, New Hygiene, Volitional Breathing, and 
Exercises for Harmony and Poise. 
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31 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
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BOSTON. 
Tel.,.1928 B. B. 


THE BOSTON SUCCESS CIRCLE. 


Treatments Given Daily for Health, Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


For Information Address 
S. C. Duxnan, 


30 Huntington Avenue. 
MRS. MARY E. T. CHAPIN, 


Practitioner, Teacher and Lecturer. 


PATIENTS received daily, except Sunday, from 8 to 1 o'clock. 
Absent Treatments given successfully. THURSDAYS, 11 A. M. 
and 8 P. M., Practical Talks and Healing Service. CLASSES 
are now being formed to teach others the method of Spiritus] 
Healing. Practical Talks and instruction given elsewhere by 
arrangement. 

Tel., Back Bay 1226-4 158 NEWBURY $ST., BOSTON 
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NEW THOUGHT HEALING 


With instructions to patients and advice to Healers, by Julia 
Seton Sears, M. D. These lessons show how to get well”; 
"how to stay well”; how to go into the silence.” Dr. Sears is 
a regular practising physician of many years' standing, during 
which time ehe has been an earnest student of both metaphys- 
ical and physical healing. Her book on New Thought Healing 
is a most wonderful production and 8hows in a thoroughly 
gcientific manner, the value of the union of both forms of 
healing; their intimate relationship; the power of inspirational 
healing with or without drugs; how absent treatment is a 
gure, certain and scientific fact. Price, 25 cents, s8ilver or 


stamps. THE SEARS INVESTMENT CO., 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


THE GEO. F. BRADSTREET CO. 


Investment Securities. 
KIMBALL BUILDING, 
18 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR EXCHANGE LIST 


Advocate of Peace 
31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. $1.00. 


American Health Culture 
Passaic, N. 8). 


Boston Ideas 
603 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. $1.00. 


Bible Review 
Applegate, Cal. $1.50. 


Betterment World League 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Christian Work and Evangelist 
90 Bible House, New York City. $3.00. 


Christian 
1657 Clarkson +St., Denver, Colo. 


Dawn 
1004 N. Calvert $St., Baltimore, Md. Quarterly. 


Eternal Progress 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fellowship 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Health 
321 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Humanity - 
1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Liberator 
1114 21s8t Ave., N, Minneapolis. 


Light of India 
730 W. 16th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Light of Reason 


Ilfracombe, England. 


Love 

1023 East 49th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Metaphyscal Magazine 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mobile Herald 


Mobile, Ala. 
Modern Miracles 


126 West 34th Street New York City. 
New Thought 

1170 Caxton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Magazine 


22 Williams St., New York. 
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Practical Ideals 
331 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Science Quarterly 
730 E. 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
Self Mastery 
Corry, Pa. $1.50. 
Swastika 
1742-48 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 


The Business Philosopher 
The Republic, Chicago, Ill. 


The Balance 


Denver, Colo. 


The Evangel 


921 Pine Street, Scranton, Pa 


The Herald of the Golden Age 


Paignton, England. 


The Occult 


Detroit, Mich. , 


The Stellar Ray 


Astro Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Thought 

4665 Lake Ave., Chicago, Il 
Tomorrow 

2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IL 
Unity 


913 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Vegetarian Magazine | 
80 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wuashington News Letter 
1329 M $t. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


What to Eat 


154 Washington $St., Chicago. 
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GAIL C. LaVAKE 
Graduate of School of Design, also recen: pupil in Germany of 
LORENZ LANG, BERLIN. 
(Royal Porcelain Factory), and 
A. LAMM, DRESDEN. 
Lessons given and orders taken in decorative poreclain work, 
including the new enamelling on china. 


At home Thursdays after September first. Address: 29 
Thorndike =t., Brookline, Mass. Telephone, Brookline 2991-2, 


New Books Received in September. 


A STUDY IN VIBRATION. 


IDEAL MOTHERHOOD. 

By Minmie S. Davis. 

UNITY.—A hand-book of Practical Christianity 
and Christian Healing. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
Charles Fillmore, Editor. 

WEE WISDOM. .—An illustrated monthly Truth 
Journal for children, 50 cents a year. Myrtle 
Fillmore, Editor. 

Publisched by Unity Tract Society, 913 Tracy 

Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for samples. 


Magazines on Editor's Table. 


THE LIGHT OF REASON. —[lfracombe, Eng. 


THE PLANETARY HOUR BOOKE.—Portland, 


(Ore. 
ETERNAL PROGRESS.—Cincinnati, Q. 


FELLOWSHIP.—Los Angeles, Calit. 
POWER.— Denver, Colorado. 


UNITY.—Kansas City, Mo. 
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PROGRESSIVE LITERATURE 
COMPANY 


Announces the followmsg 


PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1907 


THE ESSENTIALS OF .THE UNITY. OF LIFE, 
by SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D., author of ©Psycho- 
Therapy,” *Absent Treatment of Disease,” etc. 

Cloth, price postpaid, $1.00 


LIVING IDEALS, by Euctexe DEL Mak, author of 
*Divinity of Desire,” etc. 
Cloth, price postpaid, $1.00 


MOTHERHOOD SERIES, 'by MARGARETTA G. 
BoTHWELL, author of *Law Absolute,” etc.; 1x 
numbers, paper (32 pages). 

Price 25 cts. each, for the series of s1x numbers $1.00 


THE DOOM OF DOGMA AND THE DAWN OF 
TRUTH, by HENRY FRANK, author of *Shrine of 
Silence,” *©Kingdom of Love,” etc. SECOND EDI- 
TION Cloth, price postpaid, $1.50 

FULFILMENT SERIES, by EucenNet DEL MAR, au- 
thor of *©Divinity of Desire,” etc., s1x numbers, paper 
(32 pages). 

Price 25 cts. each, for the series of six numbers $1.00 


JESUS OF NAZARETH AS A TYPE, by MARGa- 
RETTA G. BOTHWELL, author of *Law Absolute,” etc. 
Paper (32 pages). Price postpaid, 25 cents. 
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METAPHYSICAL SCHOOL OF 
HEALING 


Class in Healing begins October 3d, 
2 o'clock P. M. 


Room 213 Huntington Chambers. 


Meetings every Sunday at eleven o'clock 
a. m. in the Metaphysical Club Hall, Hun- 
tington Chambers. 


Classes and private work arranged for upon 
| application. 


METAPHYSICAL SCHOOL OF HEALING, 


Room 213 


Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. 
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To Whom It May Concern 


The undersigned presents to persons looking for unusu- 
ally profitable and safe investments, the following statement :— 

The Gold Park Mining Company, of Austin, Nevada, 
has decided to offer for a limited period (probably not ex- 
ceeding the date of October 15, 1907) special inducements 
to investors. This company 1s owned, and being developed 
by a private corporation :—lIts stock has not been listed. The 
Iimited amount of cash subscriptions solicited will enable $said 
company to $0 finance the enterprise as to conserve the high- 
est interests of its stockholders. For the time $specified, the 
Stock may be purchased at 3o cents per $hare, although a 
rapid advance 1s certain. 


Following is an official guarantee of security and testi- 
monial from one of the world's most eminent mining engl- 
neers and experts, H. W. Hammond ;— 


This 1s to certify that the undersigned, M. Woodbury 
Sawyer (President of The Gold Park Mining Company,” 
of Austin, Nevada) agrees to redeem any and all stock pur- 
chased of him, at the exact price paid for said $tock, 6 
months from date of purchase, 1f for any reason the purchaser 
wishes to sell. 

The undersigned further agrees to pay 6 per cent. interest 
on the amount invested through him, should it be the- wish 
or desire of the purchaser that the stock herein referred to 
be redeemed at the specihed time herein mentioned. 

W. WOODBURY SAWYER, 
President Gold Park Mining Company.” 


Boston Office, Rooms 912-913, 
43 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, July 7, 1907. 
Mr. FrED B. P1TNEy,. 
V.-P. and Gen. Man'r Gold Park Mining Company, 
Austin, Nevada. 
Dear Sir : 
In response to your inquiry as to my opinion of the Gold 
Park Properties, which I have visited several times and ex- 
amined with care, I beg to state that in my view your urgent 
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need is a small new mill to handle the ore now available in 
the most- economical manner, and take care of your future 
production. | | 

This will enable you not only to pay expenses as you go 
along, but will give you the money to develop your property 
adequately, and in a large manner, and should soon -put you 
in the dividend paying class. 

The previous production of the Gold Park Mines, already 
passing three hundred thousand dollars, together with the 
highly satisfactory 'development shown by the .property since 
your company took hold-of it, commend it to me most strongly. 
The $even new-claims which your company owns lie ir such 
an adyantageous position, with the” ground” $0 highly miner- 
alized, that you have the right to expect of' them, through 
future development, as -good, © br - even. better. results than 
from the original Gold Park claims. which you are now work- 
ing. . It is evident to me that you have the choice locations 
of this section of Nevada, and I would: add that your forma- 
tion being that which. has furnished. the great gold' mines of 
Nevada at Goldfield 'and elsewhere,- with your exceptional 
facilities for operation, im having both wood and water prac- 
tically at your doors, give the opportunity, with proper man- 
agement, of becoming one of the great camps of the -state. 

In fact, I know of nothing that should interfere with the 
success of the Gold" Park Properties. 

| — Yours very truly, _ 
(Signed) _ H.-W. HAMMOND. 


OFFICERS AND: DIRECTORS, 


M. WoopBURY SAWYER, President ....;.....::-- Boston, Mass. "i 
Fxev- B. Pitney, Vice-Pregident :..:;...:... Austin, Nevada. I 
A. L. Pretzy, Sec'y and-Treasurer ..;....., Washington, D: C. 
Wu. EASTON, State Senator”... :.:.Austin, Nevada. 
H._ W. Davis. (Capitalist); ..;....:..-:-- -. Columbus, Ohio. 

. OFFICES. - -- 


Boston, Mass. - Salt Lake City, Utah. -Austin, Nevada. 
Incorporated under the laws'of Arizona. 
Home Office, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Authorized captital stock;, -$t,000;000, full paid and 
© © non-assessable, 


To Whom It May Concern 


The undersigned presents to persons looking for unusu- 
ally profitable and safe investments, the following statement :— 

lhe Gold Park Mining Company, of Austin, Nevada, 
has decided to offer for a linnted period (probably not ex- 
ceeding the date of October 15, 1907) s$special inducements 
to investors. This company 1s owned, and being developed 
by a private corporation :—lts stock has not been listed. The 
Imited amount of cash subscriptions solicited will enable said 
company to $0 finance the enterprise as to conserve the high- 
est interests of its stockholders. For the ttrme s$specthied, the 
Stock may be. purchased at 3o cents per $share, althongh a 
rapid advance 1s certain. 

Following 1s an official guarantee of security and test1- 
monial from one of the world's most eminent mining eng1- 
neers and experts, H. W. Hammond :;— 


This 1s to certify that the undersigned, M. Woodbury 
Sawyer (President of The Gold Park Mining Company,” 
of Austin, Nevada) agrees to redeem any and all stock pur- 
chased of him, at the exact price paid for said $stock, 6 
months from date of purchase, 1t tor any reason the purchaser 
wishes to sell. 

The undersigned turther agrees to pay 6 per cent. interest 
on the amount mmvested through him, should it be the wish 
or desire of the purchaser that the stock herein referred to 
be redeemed at the specihed time herem mentioned. 

W. WOODBURY SAWYER, 


President Gold Park Mining Company.” 


Boston Ofhce, Rooms 912-9013, 
43 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


(z0LDFIELD, NEVADA, July 7, 1907. 
Mr. FrED B. PITNEY,. 
V.-P. and Gen. Man'r Gold Park Mining Company, 
Austin, Nevada. 
Dear 5Sir : 
In response to your inquiry as to my opinion of the Gold 
Park Properties, which I have visited several times and ex- 
amined with care, I beg to state that in my view your urgent 
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the most economical manner, and take care of your future 
production. 

This will enable you not only to pay expenses as you go 
along, but will give you the money to develop your property 
adequately, and in a large manner, and should soon put you 
in the dividend paying class. 

The previous production of the Gold Park Mines, already 
passing three hundred thousand dollars, together with the 
highly satisfactory development shown by the property since 
your company took hold of it, commend it to me most strongly. 
The seven new claims which your company owns lie in such 
an advantageous position, with the ground so highly miner- 
alized, that you have the right to expect of them, through 
future development, as good, or even better results than 
from the original Gold Park claims which you are now work- 
ing. It is evident to me that you have the choice locations 
of this section of Nevada, and I would add that your forma- 
tion being that which has furnished the great gold mines of 
Nevada at Goldfeld and elsewhere, with your exceptional 
facilities for operation, in having both wood and water prac- 
tically at your doors, give the opportunity, with - proper man- 
agement, of becoming one of the great camps of the state. 

In fact, I know of nothing that should interfere with the 
Success of the Gold Park Properties. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. W. HAMMOND. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


M. WooDBURY SAWYER, President .............-- Boston, Mass. 

FreED B. PiTNEy, Vice-President ...........- Austin, Nevada. 

A. L. PiTtNey, Sec'y and Treasurer ........ Washington, D. C. 

Wm. EAsTON, State Senator ....... We GD Austin, Nevada. 

HW. Davis . (Cal oo coco 5c, Columbus, Ohio. 
OFFICES. 


Boston, Mass. Salt Lake City, Utah. Austin, Nevada. 


Incorporated under the laws of Arizona. 
Home Office, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Authorized captital stock, $1,000,000, full paid and 
non-assessable. 


need 1s a small new mill to handle the ore now available in 
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And do you know, sometimes I have asked myself 
the question: Is this world worth any self-denial? 
Is it worth while to try and lift mankind from the dens 
and caverns of savagery and superstition up to the 
heights and palaces of civilization? Is it any use? 
And when I read the creeds, and sometimes a sermon 
on Monday morning, I kind of lose confidence, and 
say, Well, is it worth while? And then, maybe, I 
hear a great piece of music, into which has passed 
the soul of some great transfigured man, or I look 
at a painting filled with all that is noble and tender 
and beautiful; or I read a little from Shakespeare, a 


few pages from Darwin; and I say, these men were 
prophesiers of what the world can be, and, after all, 
maybe it is worth while to keep on, and IF YOU 
DON'T CIVILIZE THE WORLD, YOU WILL 
CIVILIZE YOURSELF. — Robt. G. Ingersoll. 


